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GREECE. 

ATHENS. 

By  Consul  General  Alexander  W.  Wesldell. 

The  consular  district  of  Athens  embraces  roughly  the  eastern  half 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Greece ;  it  has  an  approximate  area  of 
16,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  approximating  1,600,000.  The 
district  includes  Crete  and  other  islands  acquired  as  a  result  of  the 
Balkan  wars  of  1012.  The  cities  of  Athens  and  Piraeus,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  300,000,  are  the  chief  ports  of  the  district  and 
of  the  entire  Kingdom.  The  population  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  temporary  presence  of  refugees  from  other  Balkan  States  and 
from  Turkey. 

Besides  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Piraeus,  there  are  in  the  territory 
eight  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000 ;  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Candia,  Volo,  Larissa,  Trikala,  Chalcis,  and  Laurium. 
There  are  consular  agencies  at  Kalamata,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Messina,  and  at  Mitylene. 

The  European  war  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  district,  and  the  securing  of  raw  materials  has  become 
increasingly  difficult.  In  September,  1915,  the  mobilization  and  the 
requisitioning  of  horses  and  cattle  for  the  army  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation. 
Increased  Earnings  of  Shipowners. 

The  profits  of  Greek  shipowners  during  the  year  1915  have  been 
placed  as  high  as  $80,000,000.  Some  owners,  tempted  by  the  large 
prices  offered  for  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  disposed 
of  a  number  of  their  vessels,  and  the  idle  crews,  who,  largely  because 
of  the  language  difficulty  were  unable  to  follow  their  calling  under 
some  foreign  flag,  have  remained  in  Greece,  to  add  to  the  number 
out  of  work. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  refugees,  previously  referred  to, 
has  been  a  source  of  severe  economic  drain  on  the  country;  not  all 
of  these   are   dependent   upon   charity,   fortunately,   but   the   great 
majority  are  unprovided  with  funds. 
Rates  of  Exchange — Exports  to  United  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  Irving  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Greece  made  arrangements  by  which  daily  cables 
are  sent  to  New  York  giving  the  various  rates  of  exchange  on  which 
the  rate  for  drachmas  is  based ;  heretofore  transactions  have  been  in 
francs  or  pounds  sterling,  necessitating  settlements  through  Paris  or 
London. 
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The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  during 
1915  were  valued  at  $1,911,801,  as  compared  with  $1,809,142  in  the 
previous  your,  a  gain  of  $512,722.  The  gain  of  1911  over  1913  was 
$297,278.  The  principal  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Books 

Butter 

Caviar 

Cheese 

Fish,  salted 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds  and  walnuts . . . 

Carobs 

Cedrats 

Citrons  (in  brine) 

Figs 

Mandarines 

Olives 

Lemons 

Chostnuts 

Furs 

Gum  mastic 

Herbs 

Marbles 

Oils: 

Edible 

Machinery 


1914 


S14, 504 
5,  192 
3,135 

5, 00.S 

1,917 


8, 028 


1,778 

NT,  921 
1,345 


1,017 

"22,969 

133, 895 
34, 419 


$15, 453 
6,485 

13,354 
201,336 

13,  370 

8,864 
2,086 

2,  868 

26, 025 
34,837 


74, 931 


2,518 
13, 115 
14,398 

15,601 
31, 598 

76, 323 

7,  Mi  I 


Articles. 


Oils— Continued. 

Sulphur 

Opium 

Ores: 

Chrome 

Emery  stone 

Magnesite 

Paints  and  colors 

Skins 

Sponges 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  canned 

Wines  and  liquors: 

Amyljc  alcohol 

Beverages,  spiritous. 

Liqueurs 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


1914 


S136, 208 


73, 

'ios," 


41, 

30, 

307, 

14, 

3, 
95, 
12, 

9, 
23, 


1,309,142 


$10,617 
36, 027 

52, 378 
241,835 
293,694 

16,  926 
2^0, 332 

39,732 

225,  853 

17,  732 

21,269 
103, 513 
14, 013 
6, 927 
29,900 


1,911,864 


In  considering  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  blockade  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  gradual  involving  of  various  Balkan  countries 
in  the  present  war  has  affected  trade  in  all  its  branches  and  not  alone 
in  volume,  but  frequently  in  direction.  This  latter  explains  in  part 
the  appearance  in  the  export  movement  to  the  United  States  of  new 
items,  together  with  fluctuations  in  others. 

Exports  of  Nuts,  Arnylic  Alcoliol,  Caviar,  and  Cedrats. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  war  almonds  and  walnuts  were  imported 
largely  from  Turkey.  The  blockade  of  that  country  increased  the 
demand  for  the  Greek  product.  A  large  amount  of  these  products 
produced  at  Mit3dene  and  Chios  were  formerly  shipped  from  and 
invoiced  at  Smyrna.  Since  the  rectification  of  Greek  boundary  lines 
after  the  Balkan  wars  the  commerce  of  those  ports  now  falls  within 
the  limits  of  this  consular  district. 

Amylic  alcohol  is  manufactured  in  Greece  from  currants.  Ger- 
many has  been  in  the  past  a  competitor,  importing  currants  from 
Greece  and  also  manufacturing  this  alcohol  from  apples.  With  the 
German  supply  cut  off,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have 
had  to  rely  on  Greece,  whose  distillers,  responding  to  this  quickened 
demand,  have  turned  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  commodity. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  delayed  the  shipment  of  caviar, 
which  originates  in  Russia,  and  which  is  usually  exported  by  way  of 
Eoumania  and  Bulgaria,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  normal  move- 
ment was  crowded  into  1915.  Owing  to  blockades  and  the  entry  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  war,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  1916  will  witness 
any  exportation  of  caviar  through  this  consular  district. 

Cedrats  were  unknown  at  this  port  in  commercial  quantities  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  the  result  of  the  blockade  of  Levantine 
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ports  closed  the  normal  routes  of  shipments;  at  the  same  time  prices 
were  increased  to  a  point  which  tempted  many  persons  to  enter  upon 
their  production  upon  a  large  scale  [a  report  on  the  export  trade  in 
cedrats  was  published  in  Commerce  Reports  for  November  4,  1915.] 
The  citrus  crop  in  general  for  1915  was  excellent.  The  yield  is  esti- 
mated by  local  experts  to  have  been  as  follows:  Production  of  the 
Peloponessus,  790,020  pounds;  of  the  Island  of  Naxos,  112,8G0 
pounds;  and  of  the  Island  of  Crete,  3,950,010  pounds. 

American  Purchases  of  Cheese,  Emery,  Fish,  and  Figs. 

The  increased  exports  of  cheese  to  the  United  States  is  attributed 
to  the  popularity  of  Grecian  cheese  in  brine  (Fetta  cheese),  and  the 
improved  facilities  for  shipping  to  the  Greek  colonies  in  that  coun- 
try, through  whom  it  is  becoming  familiar  to  Americans. 

Emery  does  not  appear  among  declared  exports  from  Greece  to 
the  United  States  either  in  1913  or  1914 ;  more  than  11,000  tons  were 
declared  for  shipment  to  American  ports  in  1915.  The  apparent 
absence  of  exports  of  this  ore  to  the  United  States  for  1913  and  1914 
is  misleading,  as  certain  shipments  were  undoubtedly  made,  but 
were  merged  into  exports  of  Asia  Minor  emery  and  included  in 
figures  of  exports  through  the  port  of  Smyrna.  Emery  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  Greece.  Announcement  was  made  by  the  authori- 
ties in  March,  1916,  of  an  advance  in  price  averaging  30  per  cent. 
The  output  for  1915,  for  delivery  in  1916,  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000  metric  tons.  Applications  up  to  March,  1916,  represented 
70,000  metric  tons. 

Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  former  German  and  Austrian  sources 
of  supply,  the  demand  in  the  United  States  for  salted  fish  of  Grecian 
origin  was  increased. 

No  figs  were  exported  from  this  district  (excepting  Kalamata)  to 
the  United  States  in  1914;  the  1915  movement  through  the  port  of 
Piraeus  is  therefore  a  new  one,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  closing 
of  the  Smyrna  market  and  the  scouring  of  this  territory  to  secure 
fruit  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  United  States. 
Production  and  Exports  of  Magnesite. 

All  magnesite  mines  in  old  Greece  are  located  in  the  Athens 
consular  district,  most  of  them  being  on  the  island  of  Euboea. 
During  1914  the  mines  produced  117,430  metric  tons  of  raw  magne- 
site; the  total  production  for  1915  is  placed  at  133,858  tons. 

According  to  unofficial  but  reliable  sources,  the  quantities  of  mag- 
nesite shipped  to  various  countries  in  1915  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows (a  discrepancy  between  exports  declared  at  this  office  and  this 
estimate  will  be  noted)  : 


Country. 

Raw. 

Calcined. 

Country. 

Raw. 

Calcined. 

Tons. 
43,545 
33,641 
13,375 
1,750 

Tons. 

7,627 

6,31S 

4,331 

350 

Greece 

Tons. 
350 

Tons. 
100 

Total 

92, 661 

IS, 726 

America  bought  more  heavily  in  1915  than  in  former  years,  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  Styrian  mines  in  Aus- 
tria.    The  demand  for  Grecian  magnesite  in  1916  promises  to  equal 
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that  of  1915.  The  Austrian  product  is  much  inferior  to  the  Grecian 
magnesite,  although  it  serves  equally  as  well  as  the  higher  grade 
products  in  the  making  of  fire  brick;  the  Grecian  ore  is  especially 
prized  for  making  composition  flooring. 

The  Marble  Industry. 

The  marble  industry  in  Greece  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
company,  which  has  offices  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  various  Euro- 
pean cities.  The  following  data,  communicated  by  the  manager  of 
this  company,  relating  tu  its  operations  in  the  past  two  years,  is  a  . 
fair  reflection  of  conditions  throughout  the  trade  in  Greece;  prac- 
tically all  the  quarries  are  located  in  the  Athens  consular  district: 

The  amount  of  Pentelic  white  marble  quarried  in  1915  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  1914,  yet  the  output  from  the  colored  quarries  has  practically  discon- 
tinued, with  the  except  ion  of  Tinos  green  marble,  owing  to  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  European  war.  The  American  market  consumed  the  bulk  of  the 
Tinos  green  produced,  otherwise  this  property  would  also  have  had  to  shut 
down.  The  London  market  absorbed  the  best  quality  produced  from  the 
Pentelic  white  marble  quarries,  while  the  local  market  took  the  remainder, 
which,  of  course,  was  of  second  and  third  quality.  Owing  to  shipments  having 
entirely  ceased  to  the  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  depots,  where  in  the  past  large 
quantities  of  colored  Skyros,  Pentelic  white.  Tinos  green,  and  Verde  Antico 
marbles  were  used,  the  business  has  been  seriously  affected;  in  fact,  during 
the  past  year  only  Pentelic  and  Timos  marbles  have  been  quarried,  the  former 
during  most  of  the  year  and  the  latter  for  live  months.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year  there  was  a  small  amount  of  the  Verde  Antico  marble  quarried,  but 
owing  to  a  lack  of  orders  all  of  our  properties  have  now  been  shut  down. 

Freight  rates  to  London  are  now  double  what  they  were  before  the  war, 
while  to  America  they  have  increased  about  30  per  cent.  This,  together  with 
war  conditions,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  decreased  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
It  was  hoped,  however,  that  the  American  market  would  import  large  quantities 
of  marble,  owing  to  the  more  favorable  conditions  prevailing  there.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1915  the  increased  freight  rates  to  the  United  States  had  not  yet  gone 
into  effect.  High  freight  rates,  therefore,  do  not  account  for  the  recent  falling 
off  in  orders  from  that  quarter. 

The  local  business  has  practically  ceased,  probably  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  other  classes  of  building  material,  thereby  preventing  the  construction  of  new 
buildings. 

Comparative  figures  of  production  in  cubic  meters  (1  cubic  meter 
equals  35.311  cubic  feet)  for  the  two  3rears  past  by  this  company, 
which  controls  practically  the  entire  field,  are  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

1914 

1915 

Kinds. 

1914 

1915 

Cu.  m. 
450 

273 

37U 

Cu.  m. 
501 
4 
232 

Cu.  m. 

109 

Cu.  m. 
10 

Total 

1,202 

747 

Exports  of  Opium,  Skins,  and  Tobacco. 

Opium  in  the  past  has  reached  the  United  States  through  Turkish 
ports  or  the  port  of  Saloniki.  The  blockade  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  reduced  steamer  service  from  Saloniki  have  caused  this  busi- 
ness to  be  deflected  to  the  port  of  Pirams.  No  opium  is  produced  in 
this  territor}7. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  and  Austria  bought  up  the 
entire  available  supply  of  skins  on  the  Grecian  market,  importing 
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large  quantities  by  way  of  Italy.  Prices  were  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  field  was  practically  exhausted.  With  the  entry  of  Italy  into 
the  war  in  May,  1915,  the  shipments  ceased,  but  the  prices  remained 
high  and  trade  continued  brisk,  with  an  accelerated  demand  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States  for  1916  will  surpass  those  of  all  previous  years. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  political  conditions  prevailing  in  Greece, 
at  least  one  important  tobacco  firm  in  this  district  seriously  con- 
sidered closing  its  offices;  when,  however,  it  seemed  probable  that 
Greece  would  remain  a  neutral  country  business  again  became  active. 
The  crop  last  year  (the  tobacco  year  is  from  September  to  August) 
was  good,  and  on  account  of  the  blockading,  of  Black  Sea  ports  the 
prices  for  Greek  tobacco  were  above  the  average.  The  1915  crop  was 
rjractically  all  sold  in  advance  at  a  good  price. 

The  lowest  grades  of  tobacco  found  a  ready  market  in  Germany; 
shipped  by  way  of  the  Netherlands  these  grades  which  brought  from 
$0.0517  to  $0.0681  per  pound  in  1914  sold  for  from  $0.13  to  $0,164 
per  pound  in  1915. 

The  sinking  of  two  or  more  steamships  bearing  important  ship- 
ments of  tobacco  to  the  United  States  from  Greek  ports  obliged  im- 
porters to  refill  orders  at  an  advance  in  price  of  50  per  cent. 

Port  of  Piraeus. 

The  port  of  Piraeus,  6  miles  from  Athens,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  electric  tramway  and  electric  railway,  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  consular  district  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  ranks  fourth 
among  Mediterranean  ports.  The  number  of  steam  vessels  entering 
the  harbor  in  1915  was  3,827,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2,430,680,  com- 
pared with  3,809  vessels  of  4,067,337  tons  in  1914.  Detailed  figures 
making  up  this  tonnage  were  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

1914 

1915 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

GreeV 

2,587 

19 

315 

110 

210 

226 

71 

29 

96 

8 

78 
10 
15 
9 
4 

16 
6 

1,081,421 

19, 858 

515, S9S 

263, 061 

3, 178 
25 
278 
110 

1, 485, 652 

8,686 

404,  879 

257, 329 
202, 533 

385,486  !             16) 
474,618  ,                 1 
214, 872                  3 

4,  775 

6, 002 
27,440 

Dutch. 

47, 791 
200, 990 
11,055 
95,231 
12, 988 
22, 012 
24, 155 

1,307 
10, 067 

3,527 

23 
1 
1 
3 
4 

16 
6 

1,730 

147 

4,356 

464 

11,447 

7,444 

Turkish 

14 

7,796 

Total 

3,809 

4, 067, 337 

3,827 

2, 430, 680 

The  reason  for  the  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  the  number  of  vessels 
flying  the  Greek  flag  with  a  decline  in  the  actual  tonnage  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Greek  shipowners  are  using  their  larger 
vessels  for  over-seas  trade,  leaving  the  smaller  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  carry  on  the  local  trade. 
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Total  Imports  into  Piraeus  and  Countries  of  Origin. 

During  1915  there  were  imported  through  the  port  of  Piraeus, 
either  from  abroad  or  from  domestic  ports,  goods  to  the  extent  of 
919,243  metric  tons.  The  leading  articles,  together  with  their  weights, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Barley,  rye,  maize,  and  oats 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  automobiles 
Cement,  porcelain  tiles,  and  earth.. 

Chemical  products,  soap,  etc 

Coal, coke, and  anthracite 

("ofl'ce 

Cordage 

Cotton,  cannabis  (jute),  cane,  etc.. 

Eggs 

Fats  and  wax 

Fish,  saited,  and  fish  products 

Flours,  etc 

Forest  products 

Fruits  and  roots 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Hogs 

Horses,  donkevs,  and  mules 

Iron,  tin,  copper,  etc 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Lumber  and  firewood 


Metric  tons. 


11, 109 

341 

10, 761 

0,442 

381,996 

9,039 

513 

3, 267 

,  407, 350 

1,367 

5, 246 

66, 025 

6,658 

17, 545 

2,911 

'<  870 

6  356 

1 1,563 

1,696 

23,292 


Articles. 


Machines  and  machinery 

Metals,  manufactured 

Musical  instruments 

Oils  and  oil  substances 

Olive  kernels,  linseed, cotton  seed,  etc. 

Oxen,  calves,  and  cows 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  articles 

Pharmaceutical  products 

Potash,  sulphur,  sulphide  of  copper... 
Poultry,  game,  and  animal  products. . 

Rice 

Sugar  and  Sugar  products 

Tanning  materials  and  vegetable  colors 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  drv 

V,'  'eat  and  other  grains 

Wines  and  liquors 

Yarns,  tissues,  etc 


Metrictons. 


3, 645 

4.308 

73 

9,462 

16, 442 

l<  26,  798 

1,344 

6,632 

421 

11,050 

1,806 

8,089 

11,211 

955 

B55 

1,312 

244,908 

■2,  878 

3,091 


a  Number. 


('  Heads. 


The  countries  of  origin  of  the  goods  imported  through  the  port  of 
Piraeus,  with  the  quantity  brought,  were  the  following: 


Countrif  s  of  origin. 

Metric 
tons.- 

Countries  of  origin. 

Metric 
tons. 

Countries  of  origin. 

Metric 
tons. 

395, 938 
328,  689 
11,769 
15, 277 
18, 233 
10,  744 

Turkev 

6, 090 

6,-597 

n,<:07 

572 
201 

26 

24 

Italy 

113,776 

Total 

919, 2t3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  was  the  largest  exporter  to 
Greece  in  1915.  This  was  due  to  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States,  the  Russian  and  Balkan  markets  being 
closed  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  recent  budget  of  the  Piraeus  Port  Commission,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Communications,  contemplates  the 
expenditure  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  new  piers,  $10,000 
for  new  port  works,  submitted  in  1914,  an  equal  sum  for  deepening 
the  central  part  of  the  harbor,  and  $30,000  for  various  improve- 
ments. 
Customs  Receipts  of  Various  Ports  of  District. 

During  1915  the  receipts  of  the  customhouse  at  Piraeus  were 
less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $684,185,  the  actual  figures 
for  the  two  years  being:  1914,  $5,189,384;  1915,  $4,505,199.  Lau- 
lium  showed  a  decline  of  $13,416  from  the  preceding  year.  The 
receipts  at  Volo  for  1914  amounted  to  $377,218,  and  for  1915, 
$449,312.  The  gain  at  this  port  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  changes 
brought  about  through  the  application  of  the  Grecian  tariff  in  larger 
measure  to  new  Greece.    Goods  that  formerly  reached  the  hinterland 
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of  Volo  through  Saloniki  and  other  ports  have  recently  been  shipped 
through  the  former  port.  Furthermore,  the  construction  of  the 
junction  line,  previously  referred  to  in  reports  from  this  office,  has 
doubtless  caused  a  heavy  movement  of  foodstuffs  and  other  articles, 
not  to  mention  Government  supplies  for  the  railway,  which,  however, 
are  naturally  not  reflected  in  any  of  the  above  figures  of  customs 
receipts. 
Principal  Industries  of  the  District. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  district  are  the  mining  of  marble, 
magnesite,  chrome,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  other  minerals,  the  ginning 
of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  ice,  paper,  flour,  wines,  liquors, 
beers,  leather  goods,  trunks,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  tanning  of 
leather,  etc.     There  are  also  iron  and  brass  works. 

Many  of  the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  were  obliged  to 
curtail  their  operations  or  to  close  down  entirely,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  importing  the  necessary  raw  materials.  Metals  of  all  kinds 
could  be  imported  only  in  small  quantities.  The  price  of  coal,  which 
before  the  war  was  $7  per  ton,  is  now  $25  per  ton,  and  coke  re- 
tails at  nearly  $40  per  ton.  The  tanneries  of  the  district  have  been 
forced  to  shut  down,  either  because  the  exportation  of  hides  is  pro- 
hibited or  because  some  of  the  exporting  countries  are  blockaded. 

Market  Conditions. 

For  many  products  the  United  States  is  for  the  time  being  the 
only  source  of  supply.  For  this  reason  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  past  year  have  been  more  active  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  leading  commercial  position 
gained  by  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  this  territory  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  will  be  permanently  maintained.  In  normal 
times  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  scope  and  extent  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Greece  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  banking  facilities,  insufficient  and 
relatively  costly  freight  service,  the  difficulty  of  dislodging  European 
merchants  from  a  field  which  they  have  occupied  for  many  years,  the 
relatively  limited  credits  offered  by  American  firms,  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  language,  trade  usages  and  customs,  etc. 

The  field  can  best  be  entered  through  an  agent,  who  should  be 
familiar  with  the  language,  local  conditions,  credit,  etc.,  and  who  is 
familiar  with  the  financial  standing  of  clients,  prospects  for  new 
business,  Government  contracts,  etc.  The  agent  should  be  supplied 
with  samples  and  printed  matter  either  in  the  Greek  or  French 
language. 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Levant. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Levant,  an  Athens 
branch  of  which  was  established  in  1914,  affiliated  with  similar  organi- 
zations in  Constantinople,  Patras,  Beirut,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and 
other  Levantine  ports,  showed  a  healthy  growth  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  Rooms  have  been  secured  in  the  center  of  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  where  samples  and  catalogues  are  displayed  and 
where  information  can  be  had  concerning  American  exporting  firms. 
The  membership  of  this  chamber  in  March,  1916,  was  about  60. 
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Increased  Cost  of  Living. 

Although  Greece  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  it  does  not 
produce  food  sufficient  for  its  own  needs  and  is  largely  dependent  on 
imports  from  abroad.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  con- 
sequent cutting  off  of  supplies  from  Russia  and  in  a  large  measure 
from  Turkey,  Roumania.  and  Bulgaria,  the  blockade  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  restrictions  of  trade  with  Egypt  and  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
are  obstacles  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  overcome.  The  cost  of 
all  products,  local  and  imported,  has  greatly  increased.  Other 
causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  have  been  the  mobilization  of 
the  Army,  with  consequent  reduction  of  the  agricultural  output  in 
many  lines,  the  presence  of  foreign  armies  and  navies,  which  con- 
sumed a  large  part  of  the  local  food  supply,  and  the  poor  cereal  crop 
of  1914-15. 

Rents  have  advanced  40  to  GO  per  cent.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  in  a  suburb  of  Athens,  a  certain  small  house  was  to  be 
had  for  the  summer  season  of  1914  for  $500 ;  in  1915  the  renter  was 
glad  to  pay  $000  for  the  season,  while  for  191G  it  was  easily  rented  for 
$1,000.  The  cottage  is  of  a  type  that  could  easily  be  rented  in  an 
American  city  for  $400  per  annum.  One  cause  of  the  abnormal 
rents  is  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  in  Athens,  some 
of  whom  are  amply  supplied  with  money. 

A  comparison  of  prices  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  in  the  city  of 
Athens  on  January  1  and  December  31,  1915,  is  given  below : 


Article 


Bacon 

Bread 

Butter: 

Table... 

Cooking 
Chickens. . . 

Eggs 

Fish: 

Fresh... 

Salted. . 

Flour 

Fowls 

Lamb 

Macaroni . . . 


Jan.  1,  1915. 


Per 

SO.  274 
.038 


pound. 


.513  to  SO.  547 

.328 

.483 

.  029  to     .  039 


.055 
.075 
.055 
a.676 
.164 
.068 


to     . 274 
to     .08 


Dec.  31,  1915. 


Per  pound. 
SO.  308  to  SO.  41 
.048 

.547  to     .616 

.410 
".579 
a.  039  to      .  0GS 

.  164  to     .  68 
.164 
.068 
a.  869  to     .  965 
.219  to     .239 
.103 


Article. 


Mutton  and  beef 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Soap,  laundry... 

Sugar 

Vegetables: 

Fresh 

Dry  (peas, 
beans  and 
lentils) 


Jan.  1,  1915. 


Per  pound. 
?0. 164 
.041 
.123 
.192 
.027 
.075 
.075 
.075 

.014  to  ?0. 011 


.055  to    .075 


Dec.  31,  1915. 


Per  pound. 
JO.  192 
.062 
.147 
.239 
.049 
.103 

.103  to  50. 116 
.123 

.  027  to     .  055 


.0S2to    .123 


a  Each. 


Emigration  to  United  States — Health  Conditions. 

The  year  1915  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  Athens  district  to  the  United  States  over  1914.  The  increase 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  departure  of  refugees  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  the  fact  that  Piraeus  has  become  the  principal  port  of 
emigration  for  Greece,  the  gain  being  offset  by  declines  at  other 
ports.  Exact  figures  for  1915  were  as  follows:  First  class,  947; 
second  class,  3,097 ;  and  third  class,  13,760,  making  a  total  of  17,804, 
against  10,909  for  1914. 

Scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to  enforcing  strict  sanitary 
conditions.  On  account  of  the  outbreak  of  typhus  fever  in  Serbia, 
and  its  appearance  in  some  ports  of  Macedonia,  this  office  instituted 
a  12  days'  quarantine  of  all  emigrants  from  suspected  districts. 
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The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  port  of  Piraeus  and  its  viciniy  dur- 
ing last  year  was  fair,  although  sporadic  cases  of  bubonic  and  pneu- 
monic plague  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  different  quarters  of 
the  port  among  the  poorer  classes.  All  possible  measures  were  taken 
in  every  case  to  limit  the  forms  of  infection,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Cases  of  smallpox  continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time.  This 
phenomenon  is  due  to  two  evident  causes,  the  first  of  which  may  be 
found  .in  the  reluctance  of  a  part  of  the  population  to  submit  to  vac- 
cination, and  secondly  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  vaccine  used  is 
of  an  inferior  quality.  This  latter  condition,  however,  has  been  cor- 
rected as  far  as  the  treatment  of  emigrants  is  concerned,  the  vacci- 
nation of  such  persons  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical 
officer  of  this  office. 

KALAMATA  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Sotiris   Carnpaleas. 

Eighty-five  steamers  of  112,700  tons  and  207  sailing  vessels  of 
13,370  tons  cleared  from  the  port  of  Kalamata  during  1915,  a  total 
of  126,076  tons,  against  526,471  tons  in  1914.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1915,  which 
amounted  to  $810,985,  compared  with  $1,038,010  for  1914  and 
$1,569,200  for  1913.  The  exports  from  Kalamata  increased  from 
$2,268,100  in  1914  to  $3,903,290  in  1915. 

The  Currant  Market. 

The  currant  crop  for  1915  amounted  to  about  35,000,000  pounds, 
against  50,400,000  pounds  for  1914,  a  decrease  of  about  30  per  cent, 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  to  injurious  insects, 
chiefly  the  "  peronosporus."  The  average  market  price  of  currants 
was  about  $0,032  per  pound,  and  the  f .  o.  b.  steamer  price  was  about 
$0,052. 

The  decreased  exports  of  currants  to  Italy  and  the  increase  in  the 
exports  to  the  Netherlands  was  probably  due  to  the  entry  of  Italy 
into  the  European  war  in  May,  1915,  which  compelled  the  central 
powers  to  import  Greek  currants  through  the  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands, instead  of  through  those  of  Italy.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
exports  of  figs  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in  1915. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  dried  currants  from  Kala- 
mata to  the  principal  markets  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Destination. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

India 


Pounds. 

1,072,300 
763, 700 
166, 500 
157, 800 

3, 327, 300 

2, 90S,  700 
66, 100 


1915 


Pounds. 


222, 116 
87, 673 


9, 05S,  020 
26, 775 


Destination. 


Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia 

United  States . . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Pounds. 

2,431,700 

8,639,100 

13,400 
S60, 000 

13,500 


20, 420, 100 


Pounds. 

98, 141 
11,845,739 


167, 357 
1,364 


Increased  Production  of  Figs — Exports. 

Weather  conditions  for  figs  were  favorable,  and  the  crop  for  1915 
amounted  to  27,000,000  pounds,  against  21,100,000  pounds  in  1914, 
and  was  of  a  superior  quality. 
54100°— 7a— 16 2 
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Until  the  first  part  of  August,  1915,  it  was  thought  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  figs  would  be  exported  and  at  a  low  price,  because 
of  the  blockade  of  Austrian  markets  by  Italy.  The  unexpected  de- 
mand for  this  fruit,  however,  in  the  markets  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain  accounted  for  the  unusually  high  market  price  of  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  average  market  price  was  $0,038  per  pound, 
while  the  average  f.  o.  b.  steamer  price  was  $0,046  per  pound. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  dried  figs  from  Kalamata 
to  the  principal  markets  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Destination. 


Austria-Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Egypt 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

India , 

Italy 


1911 


rounds. 
769, 000 


590,  800 
46, 000 

661. 200 

64, 500 

10,910,500 


1915 


Pounds. 


5,  835 
676, 347 


5,937,531 

42, 209 

1,391,925 


Destination. 


Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia 

United  States.. 
Other  countries 

Total.... 


Pounds. 

113,500 

77, 100 

207,  400 

4, 220, 000 

18, 100 


^915 


Pounds. 
14,341,470 
1, 503, 793 

24,208 
3,173,374 

14,775 


17,678,100  I  27,111,467 


Exports  of  Olives  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  olive  crop  of  1915,  although  less  than  normal,  was  about 
double  that  of  1914,  amounting  to  about  38,000,000  pounds,  and  it 
was  of  a  better  quality.  The  olive  oil  produced  was  also  of  a  fair 
quality  and  amounted  to  about  800,000  gallons.  The  average  price 
of  olives  in  brine,  f.  o.  b.  steamer,  was  $0,529  per  gallon,  while  that 
of  olive  oil  was  $1  per  gallon  for  the  first  quality  and  $0.85  per 
gallon  for  the  second  quality. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  olive  oil  is  due  to  the  continued  prohibi- 
tion by  the  Italian  Government  of  the  exportation  of  oils  from 
Italy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  olives  and  olive  oil  from 
Kalamata  to  the  principal  markets  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Destination. 

Olive  oil. 

Olives. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Gallons. 

96. ISO 

2.50 

6.4.50 

15, 700 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

80 

6.53 

1,325 

261 

Gallons. 

1.047 

3,668 

3,067 

261 

4S5 

12S, 150 

3,0G3 

Egypt 

530 

881 

Italv 

26,380 

1,425 

610 

340 

113,910 

2,405 

790 

75 

1,764 

16, 828 

262, 476 

18, 543 



Total 

263, 710 

402,217 

21,776 

19, 954 

Production  of  Alcohol  and  Jelly. 

The  headquarters  of  "  La  Societe  Hellenique  des  Vins  et  Spiritu- 
eux  "  are  at  Athens.  This  company  owns  nine  distillery  plants  in  the 
following  cities:  Myli,  Eleusis,  Patras,  Pyrgos,  Coumi,  Poros, 
St.  Maure,  Vasiliki,  and  Kalamata.     The  Kalamata  plant  is  esti- 
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mated  to  be  worth  about  $600,000,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  company, 
and  perhaps  larger  than  any  other  distillery  plant  in  the  Near  East. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  Kalamata  plant  are  alcohol, 
wines,  musts,  and  jelly,  all  produced  from  currants.  The  alcohols 
produced  during  1915  were  as  follows:  Pure  alcohol,  661,320  gal- 
lons; denaturated  alcohol  for  illumination,  151,150  gallons,  making  a 
total  of  812,470  gallons,  valued  at  $600,000. 

The  average  market  prices  per  gallon  of  alcohol  for  1915  were 
$0.77  for  the  pure  and  $0.66  for  the  denaturated,  while  its  prices  in 
March,  1916,  were  $1.20  per  gallon  for  the  pure  and  $0.95  for  the 
denaturated.  The  Government's  taxes  on  alcohols  for  consumption 
in  the  interior  are  $0.80  per  gallon  for  the  pure  and  $0,105  for  the 
denaturated.  The  exportation  of  the  denaturated  alcohol  to  foreign 
markets  is  prohibited. 

Of  the  pure  alcohol,  465,220  gallons  valued  at  $372,180  were  ex- 
ported to  France,  and  5,675  gallons  valued  at  $4,540  were  exported 
to  Serbia  during  1915. 

There  are  two  qualities  of  jelly  produced ;  the  first  quality,  which 
is  produced  from  fresh  currants,  and  the  second  quality  produced 
from  dry  currants. 

A  company  was  bound  by  a  contract  with  a  New  York  firm  to 
supply  the  latter  with  currant  jelly  at  $100  per  ton  of  first  quality 
jelly,  and  at  $77  per  ton  of  the  second  quality,  f.  o.  b.  steamer,  cost 
of  containers  not  included.  This  contract  has  just  expired  and  the 
company  is  not  inclined  to  renew  it,  unless  it  can  obtain  better  prices. 

Exports  of  jelly  to  New  York  during  1915  were  valued  at  $11,810. 

Exports  of  Must  and  Wines. 

The  must  produced  during  1915  amounted  to  1,601,950  gallons.  Its 
average  f.  o.  b.  steamer  price  was  about  $70  per  ton  ($0.24  per  gal- 
lon) ;  (cost  of  barrels  not  included).  Exports  were  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands  and  amounted  to  61,950  and  29,150  gal- 
lons, respectively. 

There' were  2,748,100  gallons  of  dry  wines  and  1,256,800  gallons 
of  sweet  wines  produced  in  1915.  The  approximate  f.  o.  b.  steamer 
prices  were,  $50  per  ton  (17.2  cents  per  gallon)  for  the  dry  wine,  and 
$60  per  ton  (20.6  cents  per  gallon)  for  the  sweet;  cost  of  barrels 
not  included. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  wines  from  Kalamata  to 
the  principal  markets  for  1915: 


Destination. 

Sweet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Tons. 
2,222 
703 
110 
101 
128 

Tons. 
2,432 
5,815 
40 

Tons. 

6  51S 

Italy 

150 

101 

114 

242 

Total 

3,267 
$196, 020 

8,401 
?420, 050 

11,668 

C616, 070 

Declared  Exports  from  Kalamata  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at 
Kalamata  for  the  United  States  for  1915  was  $448,017,  compared  with 
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$423,211  for  1911.    The  articles  and  their  quantity  and  value  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cheese 

Fish,  salt 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Currants , 

Figs 

Jelly,  currant , 

Olives 

Walnuts,  shelled 

Hides  and  skins:  Sheep  and  j 

Olive  oil 

Spirits: 

Brandies 

Wines 

Sulphur  oil 

Tobacco 

Vegetables: 

Eggplant 

Bulbs  of  onions 

Peppers,  green 

All  other  articles 


.pounds. 
....do... 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

.gallons, 
.pounds. 


68, 100 
2,500 

859,900 
4,220  000 

211.900 
16.800 
12,300 


.gallons.. 


....do... 
....do... 

.pounds. 
....do... 


li:i  :'!0 


5.100 
2.S00 


$12,131 

278 

32.819 

141.012 

14.891 

16, 790 

1,407 

474 

187, 700 

9, 205 
773 


102, 762 


$14,256 


167.357 

,173.374 

232.465 

18,543 

6,870 


-do., 
-do., 
-do.. 


7,700 

25.400 
2  200 
7.000 


2,207 

2*021 

117 

!',  I 
1.116 


262,476 

6,344 

595 

56.674 

24,840 

13,745 
8.684 
7,330 


9.3S6 

149,711 

11.809 

12, 009 

639 

4,921 

223, 622 

9, 865 

165 

4,291 

4,006 

1,776 
712 
390 
459 


Total . 


448.017 


Imports  into  Kalamata — Shipping, 

During  the  year  1915  Piraeus  was  the  chief  market  of  supply  for 
Kalamata  not  only  for  articles  imported  by  Piraeus  importers  but 
also  for  articles  (such  as  American  sugar,  wheat,  flour,  and  rice) 
which  in  large  quantities  were  ordered  directly  by  Kalamata  im- 
porters. Such  articles  on  their  arrival  at  Piraeus  were  commandeered 
by  the  Greek  Government  and  then  sold  to  this  market  either 
through  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  or  otherwise.  For  this  reason 
the  sum  of  $810,985  must  not  be  considered  as  the  actual  value  of 
imports  into  Kalamata. 

Some  of  the  principal  imports  were  sulphur,  timber,  sugar,  fish, 
rice,  flour,  cotton  cloths,  etc.  The  principal  articles  from  the  United 
States  were  flour,  wheat,  rice,  and  codfish. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  tonnage,  and  nationality 
of  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Kalamata  during  1915 : 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Tons. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

54 
16 
12 
1 
1 
1 

78, 546 
18,276 

13, 176 

1,452 

1,219 

31 

SAILING  VESSELS. 

Greek 

169 
20 
12 

8,304 

3,505 

British 

2,167 

Total 

207 

13,376 

Total 

85 

112,700 

GEEECE ATHENS. 
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MITYLENE  AGENCY. 

By   Consular   Agent   Apostolos   P.   H.    Christofa. 

The  Island  of  Mitylene,  or  Lesbos,  occupies  an  area  of  1,450  square 
miles  and  is  inhabited  by  1G0,000  people,  according  to  the  census  of 
1913.  Its  capital,  Mitylene,  or  Castrowith,  has  a  population  of 
22,000.  During  the  past  two  years  more  than  75,000  refugees  from 
Asia  Minor  have  found  shelter  on  Mitylene.  These  are  spread  all 
over  the  island,  and  to  more  than  55,000  of  them  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  given  shelter  and  allowances  for  food. 

Mitylene  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  under  whose  jurisdiction  are 
also  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Ayios  Efstratios,  and  Samothrace. 

Of  the  280  miles  of  public  roads  on  the  island,  217  miles  are  in 
constant  use;  the  rest  are  only  half  finished.  All  of  the  roads  arc 
constructed  for  carriage  use  and  are  16  feet  wide.  Communication 
with  the  interior  is  accomplished  by  means  of  carriages,  automobiles, 
and  horses. 

The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil.  The  olive  crop 
is  always  large  enough  to  supply  the  mills,  of  which  there  are  132, 
including  7  that  make  sulphur  oil.  Second  in  importance  is  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  which  is  produced  by  30  or  more  factories. 
There  are  also  on  the  island  3  flour  mills,  8  tanneries,  4  talc  (mag- 
nesite)  factories,  1  macaroni  factory,  1  weaving  and  2  spinning 
mills,  7  tile  and  pot  factories,  1  ice  factory,  1  boiler  factory,  several 
forges,  and  a  yard  for  building  sailing  vessels. 

Principal  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  items  enter- 
ing into  the  import  trade  of  the  port  of  Mitylene  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Alcohol 

Bags 

Barley  and  sittings 

Beer 

Brandies  (American) . . . 

Brans 

Building  material 

Butter,  tallow,  and  fat. 

Candles 

Carbon  disulphide 

Caviar  and  red  caviar. . . 

Cement 

Cloths  and  suitings 

Coal 

Codfish,  dry  salted 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Dry  goods 

Extracts,  for  tanneries. . 

Fish, salted 

French  beans 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Iron,  sheet  (unwrought) 
Ironware  and  nails 


1914 

1915 

S92, 640 

$79, 612 

24, 12.5 

8,685 

347,400 

324, 240 

11,580 

19,300 

14,475 

5,790 

48, 636 

40, 530 

73,340 

5,790 

144,750 

96,500 

2,316 

386 

8, 338 

9,740 

5,404 

9,264 

1,544 

23, 160 

11, 580 

144, 750 

1,737 

23, 160 

20, 072 

120, 62.5 

95, 535 

3,242 
424, 600 

144,7.50 

49,215 

31, 999 

26, 055 

23,160 

79,612 

23,160 

44,390 

6,176 

57, 900 

2,412 

53,075 

4,825 

57, 900 

9,264 

Articles. 


Lead  and  lead  shot 

Leather,  tanned 

Mai?e  and  beans 

Matches 

Olive  kernels 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical  products . 

Potatoes 

Puce 

Salt 

Soda,  alkali 

Skins 

Sugar 

Sulphur 

Tiles  and  tile  earth 

Timber 

Tissues  and  yarns 

Tobacco  (cigarettes,  etc.) . 

Toumbeki 

Wheat  and  flour 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


J8, 685 

64, 655 

303, 800 

14, 47.5 

80, 095 

21,230 

S4,920 

40, 530 

16, 887 

12.5,450 

37, 056 

17,370 

169, «40 

211,2.50 

4,342 

11,580 

48, 250 

216, 160 

615,477 

15, 440 

, 563, 300 

38, 600 


191.5 


!7,m 

42,  400 

217,12.5 

8,685 


5, 038, 6S6 


3,  474 

61,760 

4,0.53 

15, 199 

183,350 

37, 056 

27,  020 

121,590 

135, 100 

1,447 

3,088 

19,300 

135, 100 

79fi;  335 

3,860 

2,713,194 

23,  16.  J 


5, 515, 94  S 


Imports  of  many  articles  fell  off  because  of  the  prohibition  of  their 
exportation  by  the  countries  now  at  war,  from  which  the  market 
was  formerly  supplied. 

Stocks  of  many  articles,  especially  of  glassware,  hardware,  soda, 
paper,  skins,  leather,  paints,  building  material,  bags,  and  cotton,  are 
almost  exhausted,  while  many  pharmaceutical  and  industrial  articles 
have  disappeared  entirely. 
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Articles  Exported — Shipping  Movements, 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Mitylene  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Acorns 

Figs 

Olive  oil 

Skins  (sheep  and  goat) 


1914 


$86, 850 
11,001 

361,875 
13,510 


1915 


1164,050 

13,065 

4,114,374 

11,8S9 


Articles. 


Soap 

Sulphur  oil 

Tobacco  (tiller  leaf) 


1914 


?212, 300 

121,976 

19, 300 


1915 


$651,375 
169, 469 
26,537 


Last  year  TOG  steamers  of  227,G15  tons,  3,941  sailing  vessels  of 
39,540  tons,  and  532  motor  boats  of  4,534  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port  of  Mitylene.    In  1914  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  810,000. 

PATRAS, 

By  Consul  A.  B.  Coolie. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  western  Greece  were  upon 
the  whole  satisfactory  during  1915,  in  spite  of  the  European  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  commerce  had  practically  recovered 
from  the  shock  incident  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  banks  had 
readjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  the  export  trade 
was  almost  normal.  Import  trade  was  active  and  domestic  condi- 
tions, always  vitally  affected  in  this  district  by  the  foreign  trade, 
fairly  reflected  its  activity. 

These  favorable  conditions  were  maintained  throughout  the  first 
half  year. 

Labor  Conditions. 

Western  Greece  showed  little  economic  depression  during  1915. 
There  was  a  fair  demand  for  labor  at  a  normal  wage,  and  during 
the  second  half  year  there  was  a  distinct  advance  in  wages;  field 
labor  receiving  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  while  the  wages 
of  town  laborers  advanced  25  to  50  per  cent.  In  a  few  occupa- 
tions wages  increased  100  per  cent  or  more,  owing  to  local  conditions. 
There  was  little  demand,  however,  for  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers 
and  the  like  as  there  was  little  construction  work  of  any  kind  under- 
taken during  the  year. 

The  mobilization  of  the  army  occurred  after  practically  all  the 
crops  of  the  district  had  been  harvested,  so  that  agricultural  inter- 
ests were  not  affected  so  far  as  ready  labor  was  concerned.  The 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  Levant  helped  to  supply  the  want  of 
unskilled  labor.  Business  depending  upon  skilled  workmen,  such 
as  mercantile,  banking,  and  shipping,  was  somewhat  handicapped. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  labor  conditions  during  the  year  were  fair. 

Cost  of  Living. 

The  cost  of  living  did  not  advance  perceptibly  during  the  first  half 
year,  due  to  the  fact  that  large  stocks  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  had 
been  imported  before  the  prices  on  foreign  markets  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  had  increased. 

During  the  second  half  year  there  was  a  shortage  on  local  markets 
of  many  important  foodstuffs,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  sup- 
plies from  abroad.  The  Government  forestalled  manipulation  of  the 
market  by  placing  the  regulation  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
in  the  hands  of  the  ixdice  authorities,  thus  protecting  the  consumer. 
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The  price  of  foodstuffs  increased,  however,  and  the  cost  of  living 
advanced  about  25  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  food 
on  the  retail  market  of  Patras  for  December  31,  1914,  and  December 
31,  1915.  The  prices  are  given  in  cents  per  pound,  except  when 
otherwise  indicated : 


Articles. 


Bread,  wheat 

Beef,  ordinary... 

Veal,  ordinary... 

Mutton,  ordinary 

Lamb,  ordinary.. 

Pork,  ordinary . . . 

Bacon,  breakfast . 

Ham,  imported  . , 

Fish,  fresh 

Codfish,  salt 

Cheese: 

In  brine , 

Head 

Imported 

Butter: 

Cow's,  poor... 

Goat's , 

Imported 


Dee.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

1914. 

1915. 

Per 

Per 

pound. 

pound. 

4% 

4J 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

17 

20 

22 

17 

19 

27 

41 

GO 

22 

23 

9 

13 

14-18 

17-19 

22-34 

25-3S 

41 

48 

55 

40 

45 

C6 

CG 

Articles. 


Oliveoil 

Coffee,  ground 

Sugar,  in  general . . 

Rice,  ordinary 

Apples,  cooking . . . 

Potatoes,  poor 

Onions 

Salt,  table 

Milk: 

Cow's,  poor 

Condensed 

Eggs 

Turkeys,  dressed . . 

Chickens,  medium 

Ducks 


o  Per  quart. 


6  Ter  can. 


c  Per  dozen. 


d  Each. 


Eanks  Report  Good  Year. 

Banking  conditions  were  satisfactory  during  the  year.  Several 
banks  reported  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  business  as  compared  with 

1914.  Money  was  easy  and  loans  were  readily  obtainable  at  6  or  G^ 
per  cent  per  annum  on  good  collateral.  Open  accounts  carried  with 
banks  point  to  a  healthy  business  on  the  part  of  local  merchants  in 
general.  No  commercial  failures  of  consequence  were  recorded  for 
the  year.  The  leading  bank  of  the  district  reported  that  savings 
deposits  had  doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  and  that  the  number  of 
depositors  had  growTn  from  3,000  to  over  5,000. 

Advance  of  the  Dollar  on  Exchange. 

During  the  }^ear  the  dollar  rose  for  the  first  time  to  a  commanding 
position  on  the  local  exchange.  Quotations  ranged  well  above  par 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  although  quotations  on  all  other  foreign 
currencies  were  below  par.  The  table  below  shows  the  fluctuations 
of  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling  on  the  local  exchange  during 

1915.  The  figures  given  are  an  average  of  the  quotations  of  the  sev- 


eral local  banks  on  the  dates  given, 
quotations  published. 


there  being  no  official  exchange 


Tericd 


Jan.  15 . . . 
Feb.  15... 
Mar  15... 
Apr.  15... 
July  9.... 
July  21... 
August  25 


Dollar. 


Drach- 
mas. 
5.13 
5.10 
5. 121, 
5.171 
5.24 
5.24i 
5.35| 


Pound 
sterling. 


Drach- 
mas. 
25.00 
25.07 
25.10 
25.20 
25.09 
25.14 
25.04 


Period. 


Sept.  10 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  4 

Deo.  7 

Par,  gold  value 


Dollar. 


Drach- 
mas. 
5.30 
5.19 
5.17 
5.16J 


5.181 


Pound 
sterling. 


Drach- 
mas. 
24. 40 
24. 13 
24.07J 
24.39J 


25. 214 


The  stability  of  the  drachma  on  exchange  throughout  the  year  is  a 
further  mark  of  the  healthy  economic  condition  of  the  district. 
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Direct  Banking  with  the  United  States. 

Iii  former  years  bank  business  between  this  district  and  the  United 
States  was  carried  on  via  London  or  Paris,  chiefly  the  former.  Im- 
ports from  America  were  few,  and  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 
the  United  States.  There  was  little  demand,  therefore,  on  local  ex- 
change for  the  dollar.  It  stood  at  a  discount  as  compared  with  the 
pound  sterling  or  the  franc,  and  dealers  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  deal  with  the  American  market  in  terms  of  these  currencies.  The 
old  established  course  of  business  continued  even  with  the  growth 
of  American  trade  in  later  3Tears. 

With  the  advent  of  1915  this  district  was  compelled  to  obtain  the 
bulk  of  its  import  supplies  from  America,  and  during  that  year  large 
orders  were  negotiated  there.  This  movement  threw  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dollar  rose  to  a  premium 
on  local  exchange.  Local  banks  did  not  anticipate  this  change  of 
trade  in  time  to  readjust  their  foreign  relations,  and  consequently 
banking  to  the  United  States  continued  via  London  or  Paris,  although 
at  no  little  inconvenience  to  trade.  By  the  latter  half  of  1915  several 
banks  had  established  correspondents  in  New  York,  thus  offering 
direct  banking  facilities  with  the  American  market,  and  encourage- 
ment was  given  local  clients  to  do  business  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 
Other  local  banks  are  arranging  similar  facilities.  [See  report  on 
Exchange  and  Letters  of  Credit  to  Greece  in  Commerce  Reports  for 
June  5,  1915.] 

Lack  of  Tonnage — Increased  Freight  Rates. 

Lack  of  tonnage  and  the  consequent  rise  in  ocean  freight  rates 
constituted  serious  drawbacks  for  both  incoming  and  outgoing  trade 
in  1915.  In  1913  there  were  83  direct  sailings  between  New  York 
and  Patras;  in  the  first  half  of  1914  there  were  G2;  and  in  the  second 
half,  29.  In  1915  there  were  only  28  sailings  during  the  entire  year. 
The  freight  from  Patras  to  New  York  on  currants,  the  district's 
chief  article  of  export,  was  in  1914  about  $4.87  per  ton.  In  1915 
rates  were  as  follows :  March  5,  $6.08 ;  August  12,  $9.26 ;  October  9, 
$10.84;  October  31,  $13.27;  December  10,  $15.95.  Incoming  trade 
suffered  likewise,  and  local  buyers  reported  goods  purchased  and 
lying  for  months  on  New  York  docks  awaiting  shipment.  It  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  tonnage  eastward  as  the  year  advanced. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  tonnage  are  suggested  by 
the  report  to  the  consulate  from  four  important  local  import  firms, 
Avho  stated  that  during  a  single  quarter  their  failure  to  secure  ship 
space  compelled  them  to  give  over  business  totaling  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  The  high  freight  rates  compelled  local  import  firms  to 
cancel  in  a  single  quarter  orders  which  they  had  placed  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  amounting  to  $125,000.  Ocean  freight  rates  from  New 
York  to  Patras  have  increased  during  the  war  bv  600  to  800  per  cent, 
according  to  kind  of  commodity,  and  all  indications  point  to  an 
accentuation  of  these  conditions. 

Another  serious  handicap  was  the  difficulty  of  communicating  by 
cable.  Messages  were  delayed  and  in  many  cases  were  completely 
lost  in  transit.  The  rapid  fluctuation  of  markets  throughout  the  year 
made  quick  and  sure  cable  communication  vital  to  trade. 
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Increased  Trade  with  America. 

The  effect  of  the  European  war  upon  American  trade  in  this  dis- 
trict has  been  to  increase  greatly  both  its  volume  and  variety.  Al- 
though it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  accuracy  the  value  of 
American  imports,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  some  years  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  they  hardly  exceeded  $100,000  per  annum.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1915  the  value  of  these  imports  alone  in  which  the  consu- 
late lent  direct  assistance  amounted  to  $3,746,000,  and  the  total 
American  imports  for  the  year  certainly  far  exceeded  this  amount. 

The  chief  American  articles  of  import  were:  Wheat,  flour,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  lumber,  shooks,  staves,  coal,  petroleum,  lubri- 
cant oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  wire  for  nails,  light  machinery,  cotton 
piece  goods,  haberdashery,  and  pharmaceutical  supplies.  The  only 
lines  of  import  that  did  not  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States  were 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  metal  manufactures,  dried  codfish,  and 
sulphur.  Cotton  goods  came  from  England  and  Italy ;  woolen  goods, 
from  England;  metal  manufactures,  from  England,  principally; 
dried  codfish,  from  Labrador ;  and  sulphur,  from  Italy. 

In  the  American  trade  wheat  easily  led,  accounting  for  perhaps 
more  than  half  the  total  value  of  American  imports.  Flour,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  pepper  were  also  largely  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Imports  of  lumber,  shooks,  and  staves  were  valued  at  about 
$500,000.  Coal,  petroleum,  lubricant  oils,  and  sulphate  of  copper 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  imports. 

Conservation  of  Trade  After  the  War. 

With  peace  restored  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the 
trade  now  done  by  American  exporters  will  revert  to  the  original 
sources  of  supply.  Wheat,  which  constitutes  the  largest  item  of  im- 
port from  the  United  States,  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  from 
Eussia,  the  natural  granary  for  all  this  part  of  the  world.  Rice, 
which  came  from  Italy  and  Egypt,  will  probably  revert  to  its  former 
channels.  Woods,  which  came  exclusively  from  Austria,  will  no 
doubt  be  brought  in  part  again  from  that  market;  although  it  is 
believed  that  partly  manufactured  woods,  such  as  shooks  and  staves, 
will  continue  to  come  from  American  sources. 

The  fields  in  which  there  will  probably  be  sharpest  competition 
and  in  which  the  American  exporter  will  have  the  best  prospect  of 
holding  his  ground  will  be  those  of  metal  manufactures,  textiles, 
haberdashery,  leather,  and  pharmaceutical  supplies. 

If  possible  the  American  exporter  should  make  some  concessions 
as  to  terms.  This  market  was  formerly  accustomed  to  credits  of 
from  two  to  six  months.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  credits  were 
necessary,  as  was  maintained  by  many  importers.  The  fact  that  im- 
porters have  during  the  war  been  able  to  do  an  abnormally  large 
business  (in  certain  lines  particularly)  on  the  basis  of  "cash  against 
documents  port  of  shipment "  seems  to  indicate  that  local  importers 
can  do  a  cash  business  if  necessary. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  market  could  be  persuaded  to  con- 
tinue its  "  cash  against  documents  port  of  shipment "  business  with 
America  in  the  face  of  credits  that  will  doubtless  be  offered  again 
by  European  markets  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.    Several  firms 
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have  expressed  a  desire  to  continue  their  business  with  American 
markets  after  the  war,  provided  the  American  exporter  is  willing 
to  deal  on  a  basis  of  "cash  against  documents  port  of  destination"; 
which  would  be  equal  from  the  seller's  standpoint  to  something  like 
30  days  cash.  The  local  importers  have  begun  to  discover  that  the 
American  method  of  doing  business  on  a  practically  cash  basis  has 
certain  decided  advantages  to  the  buyer;  and  that  the  long-credit 
terms  offered  in  the  past  by  other  markets  have  generally  been  bal- 
anced by  higher  prices. 

Agricultural  Conditions. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  agricultural  development  within 
the  past  25  years.  No  new  crops  have  been  introduced  within  that 
time,  nor  have  any  noteworthy  new  methods  of  cultivation  or  con- 
servation been  adopted.  Wheat  is  harvested  in  this  district  entirely 
with  the  sickle,  and  all  soil  treatment  in  trucking,  olive  growing,  and 
viticulture  is  carried  on  by  hand.  Rural  communication  is  wholly 
inadequate.  There  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  in  the  district 
20  consecutive  miles  of  good  wagon  road,  and  rural  transportation 
is  carried  on  either  by  pack-animals  or  by  carts.  These,  with  the 
one  line  of  narrow-gauge  railroad,  constitute  the  only  system  of 
communication  in  the  district. 

Exports — Currant  Crop. 

The  exports  of  the  district  are  exclusively  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral and  are  chiefly  currants,  olive  oil,  common  red  wine,  tobacco 
in  leaf,  olives  in  brine,  cheese,  raisins,  sulphur,  oil,  and  hides  and 
skins.  Trade  in  these  articles  did  not  vary  greatly  from  other  years, 
either  in  quantities  or  in  markets. 

The  currant  crop  of  the  Patras  district  is  the  largest  single  dried 
fruit  crop  of  the  world,  the  normal  annual  output  of  dried  fruit 
being  about  350,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $12,000,000.  In  it  the  dis- 
trict has  an  absolute  world  monopoly,  since  the  currant  is  not  grown 
commercially  elsewhere.  This  condition  would  seem  to  lend  itself 
to  successful  exploitation  of  the  currant  industry,  yet  for  the  past  25 
years  the  great  concern  of  those  chiefly  interested  has  been  not  the 
expansion  but  the  restriction  of  the  trade  within  the  limits  of  de- 
mand. Today  one-fourth  of  the  crop  of  dried  fruit  is  annually 
removed  by  law  from  the  market  in  order  that  the  other  three- 
fourths  may  find  a  market. 

In  1915,  however,  there  was  a  serious  shortage,  much  of  the  fruit 
being  cast  at  the  ripening  season;  and  the  total  fruit  dried  was  only 
about  130,000  tons  instead  of  100,000  tons  as  forecasted.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  shortage  was  folloAved  by  an  immediate  rise  on  the 
local  market,  and  many  exporters  who  had  sold  at  low  prices  on 
crop  forecasts  had  difficulty  in  covering  their  forward  sales.  The 
rise  in  prices  occurred  while  the  fruit  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  growers,  who  were  in  a  position  to  profit  by  favorable 
markets;  and  the  shortage  was  perhaps  more  than  balanced  by  ad- 
vanced prices.  The  year  was  generally  regarded  as  favorable  to 
both  growers  and  shippers. 
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Destination  of  Currants. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  principal  countries  to  which 
currants  were  exported : 


Destination. . 


United  Kingdom 

United  States  and  Canada  (in  bond) . 

Canada  ( direct) 

A  ustralia 

France 

Belgium 

N  etherlands 

Germany • 

A  nstria 

All  other  countries 


Aug.  23 
to  Dec. 
31,  1914. 


Gr.  tons. 

63,270 

10, 086 

1,559 

528 

2 


6,464 


Aug.  23 
to  Dec. 
31,  1915. 


Gr.  tons. 
61, 443 
10, 43S 


Current 
year 
ended 

Aug.  23, 
1915. 


Gr.  tons. 
82,922 
14,823 
1,559 

882 
445 


14,518 


7,480 


218 


9,155 


Total. 


89, 3S9 


82, 303 


For  approximate  weight  deduct  10  per  cent  from  above  figures. 

Exports  of  Olive  Oil  and  Wine. 

Exports  of  olive  oil  in  1915  did  not  exceed  $500,000.  Two  of  the 
leading  articles  of  this  district,  olive  oil  and  wine  in  casks,  are 
exported  chiefly  to  the  two  countries  that  are  among  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  these  articles.  According  to  official  statis- 
tics, Italy  imports  $1,000,000  worth  of  Greek  olive  oil  per  annum, 
practically  all  of  which  is  from  this  district.  France  receives  from 
the  district,  according  to  the  same  authority,  about  $1,500,000  worth 
of  wine  in  casks  per  annum.  Apparently  both  articles  are  used  for 
blending  purposes  in  the  countries  of  destination.  The  United  States 
imports  from  Italy  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  olive  oil  per  annum, 
while  from  all  Greece  it  receives  less  than  $100,000  per  annum. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  declared  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States 
during  1915  were  $1,908,219,  as  compared  with  $2,095,511  for  1914, 
or  a  decrease  of  $187,325  compared  with  1914.  The  one  item  of 
tobacco  accounts  for  $144,845  of  this  decrease.  The  following  table 
shows  the  articles  exported  and  their  values : 


Articles. 


Books 

Butter 

Caviar  (red) 

Cheese 

Corkwood 

Fish  roe 

Fruits: 

Cilrons 

Currants 

Olives 

Raisins 

Honey 

Laurel  leaves 

Licorice  root 

Liqueurs 

Liquors 

Nuts: 

Almonds 

Walnuts 


55, 909 


197,149 


7,476 

1,293,191 

292,840 

171 

102 


1,7S6 
446 

3,428 
3,593 


6,224 
2,536 
158,333 
6,154 
1,513 

2,272 

1,310,037 

210, 734 

274 

102 

12,111 

47,910 


2,063 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Olive 

Sulphur 

Peppers  (pickled) 

Polypus  (dry) 

Sage 

Skins: 

Fox 

Goat 

Hare 

Sheep  and  lamb. 

Soap 

Tobacco  (leaf ) 

Valonia 

Vegetables  (canned) . 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total 2,095,544     1,908,219 


$41,659 

77,113 
2,263 


1,973 
146, 730 
3,041 
3,494 
11,820 
1,360 


1915 


§11,441 

32, 380 
846 
768 

10, 733 

2,041 

28,907 

3,293 

40,367 

156 

1,885 


5,642 

8,747 

663 
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The  chief  items  in  which  a  falling  off  from  1914  is  noted  are  cheese, 
oils,  and  tobacco.  The  tobacco  trade  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  has  never  been  stable.  Declared  exports  for  the  y  s  1910 
to  1915,  inclusive,  were  $2,827,  $4,533,  $3,039,  $81,707,  $140,730,  and 
$1,885.  The  variation  is  doubtless  due  to  the  close  proximity  of  the 
Cavalla  tobacco  market  and  its  influence  on  the  trade  from  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  passenger  traffic  through  the  port  of  Patras  to  the  United 
States  in  1913  amounted  to  18,-308  persons,  in  1914  to  28,040,  and  in 
1915  to  2,054. 

The  decrease  in  1915  was  due  to  the  hostilities  in  the  Levant  and 
to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Greek  Government  upon  emigra- 
tion. 

SALONIKI. 

By  Consul  John  13.  Kchl,  Itfay  12. 

The  consular  district  of  Saloniki  covers  an  area  of  about  20,000 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  1,380,000.  It  embraces  Epirus 
and  that  part  of  Macedonia  now  known  as  "  New  Greece  "  annexed 
during  1912  as  a  result  of  the  Turko-Balkan  War.  Saloniki,  with  a 
population  of  180,000,  is  the  principal  city  and  port  of  the  district. 
The  landing  of  the  Anglo-French  troops  during  the  close  of  1915  very 
materially  increased  the  floating  population.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Saloniki  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Hellenic  port,  and  the 
declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
exceeds  the  combined  exports  to  the  United  States  of  all  ports  in 
"  Old  Greece." 

Cavalla,  situated  about  85  miles  to  the  east  of  Saloniki,  is  the 
second  port  of  "New  Greece."  It  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco  trade 
of  Greek  Macedonia.  The  population  of  the  subprefecture  of  Ca- 
valla is  about  35,000.  The  commercial  dealings  of  interior  Macedo- 
nian towns  are  conducted  almost  exclusively  through  Saloniki  and 
Cavalla. 
General  Conditions  During  the  Year. 

In  1915  Serbia,  in  a  state  of  war  and  cut  off  from  all  neutral  ap- 
proach except  through  "  New  Greece,"  received  all  its  supplies 
through  this  port.  This  situation  created  a  fairly  lucrative  market. 
Trade  with  Albania  and  "  New  Bulgaria,"  which  were  formerly 
within  the  unrestricted  commercial  field  of  this  port,  was  negligible 
last  year.  Numerous  Serbian  families  of  means  fled  to  Saloniki 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  their  presence  created  a 
new  source  of  income  for  local  hotels,  restaurants,  and  shops  of  all 
kind.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  British  and  French  troops  were 
landed  at  this  port  and  again  the  shopkeepers  profited  considerably. 
However,  this  disembarkment  of  troops  and  various  other  political 
complications  during  the  latter  half  of  1915  involved  the  commercial 
freedom  of  Greece,  prevented  the  free  movement  of  vessels  to  and 
from  Hellenic  ports,  and  checked  what  would  have  been  an  un- 
precedented import  period.  Exports  were  also  affected,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.    During  November  and  December  there  was  a  strong 
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influx  of  Serbian  refugees  who  became  a  public  charge  and  it  de- 
volved u;        other  countries  to  assist  them.     The  United  States  re- 
sponded promptly  and  liberally,  and  the  American  Eed  Cross  has 
been  particularly  active  in  relief  work. 
Unfavorable  Trade  Conditions. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  "  New  Greece  "  have  not  been  normal 
since  August,  1911,  when  a  series  of  wars  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  transition  of  sovereignty  over  this  territory,  from  Otto- 
man to  Greek,  as  effected  through  the  Turco-Balkan  war,  imposed 
a  new  code  of  laws,  regulations,  and  conditions  which  the  continu- 
ously disturbed  Balkan  political  situation  made  impossible  to  read- 
just to  local  requirements.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  community 
experienced  such  a  protracted  period  of  commercial  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  as  did  Saloniki.  There  have  been  few  failures,  and 
none  of  any  great  magnitude,  which  speaks  well  for  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  declaration  of  a  moratorium  during  November, 
1911,  which  has  been  practically  in  force  since  then,  did  much  to  avert 
financial  disaster.  Every  import  and  export  concern  operates  on  a 
cash  basis,  a  method  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  limit  speculation 
and  confine  operations  to  current  needs. 
Saloniki  an  Important  Distributing  Center. 

Saloniki  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  commercial  hinterland 
through  political  causes.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
there  has  been  great  activity  at  this  port.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  the  volume  of  trade  will  be  reduced  in  the  future,  but  in  point  of 
variety  and  quality  it  will  show  an  increase.  New  distributing  cen- 
ters will  be  created  in  neighboring  countries,  and  Saloniki  will  be 
the  main  port  for  this  trade. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  free- 
customs  zone  "  at  the  port  of  Saloniki,  but  the  continuously  disturbed 
political  situation  has  prevented  the  Government  from  commencing 
work  on  this  project.  In  March,  1914,  special  port  facilities  were 
granted  to  the  Servian  Government,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  put 
into  effect.  These  two  features,  when  enforced,  will  increase  the  im- 
portance of  Saloniki  as  a  distributing  center. 

Effect  cf  War  on  Shipping. 

The  geographical  position  of  Saloniki  increased  the  existing  diffi- 
culties of  shipping  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  There 
has  never  been  a  direct  line  of  steamships  between  Saloniki  and  New 
York.  All  shipments  east  or  west  bound  were  transshipped  at  either 
Piraeus,  Greece,  or  from  a  French,  Italian,  or  English  port.  With  a 
greatly  reduced  floating  tonnage,  due  to  the  inactivity  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  merchant  fleets,  and  with  a  heavy  demand  for  space 
and  increased  operating  expenses,  it  was  natural  for  freight  rates 
to  take  a  strong  upward  trend.  American  manufacturing  interests 
have  suffered  greatly  through  the  insufficiency  of  foreign-bound 
shipping  facilities,  while  foreign  shipping  interests  have  profited  by 
the  shortage  in  tonnage. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1915  shipping  was  fairly  active 
and  compared  favorably  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
During  the  last  four  months  of  1915  the  discharging  of  transports 
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and  supply  .ships  materially  curtailed  the  free  movement  of  merchant 
vessels.     The  latter  were  delayed  in  discharging  and  were  also  de- 
prived of  proper  storage  facilities  ashore. 
Shipping  Statistics — Customs  Receipts. 

The  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of  steam  merchant  vessels 
entering  the  port  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Nationality. 

1911 

1915 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

55 

72 

22, 224 
132, 626 

36 

8,051 

20 
90 

17  948 

62 

4 

6 

37 

1,360 

55 

IS 

198 

1 

34 

10 

10 

26 

99,418 

11,274 

7,  SOS 

70, 456 

514,411 

127.  S07 

28,536 

291,537 

1,951 

99,0t8 

15,823 

17,604 

19, 406 

153  703 

Greek 

1,093 

68 

6 

158 

3 

2 

6 

401  423 

155, 973 

Dutch       

13  585 

282  975 

1  621 

6,191 

8,712 

Total 

1,948 

1,490,139 

1,4S2 

1,050,191 

The  decrease  in  American  shipping  is  due  to  the  closing  of  Turkish 
ports,  which  affected  certain  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  and 
engaged  principally  in  the  Turkish  trade.  Greek  sailing  vessels  to 
the  number  of  2,093,  representing  a  tonnage  of  02,000  net,  entered 
the  port  during  1915. 

The  total  customs  receipts  on  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of 
Saloniki  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  $2,445,713,  an  increase  of 
$300,205  over  the  preceding  year. 

Agricultural  Conditions. 

"  New  Greece  "  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  Agriculture 
and  its  allied  industries,  however,  have  not  been  pursued  on  modern 
and  scientific  lines.  The  plains  and  vallej^s  of  Greek  Macedonia  are 
exceptionally  fertile,  and  with  the  introduction  of  modern  agricultural 
implements  and  an  infusion  of  scientific  methods  of  agriculture  the 
crop  values  could  be  trebled  within  five  years.  Already  efforts  have 
been  made  to  effectively  reestablish  the  "  model  farm,"  an  agricul- 
tural institution  founded  during  the  Turkish  regime.  Encourage- 
ment has  been  also  given  to  the  "  Thessaloniki  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,"  an  American  missionary  school  near  Saloniki. 

Trade  in  Tobacco. 

The  export  of  filler  leaf  tobacco  to  the  United  States  during  1915 
amounted  to  approximately  5,000,000  pounds,  while  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  about  10,000,000  pounds.  The  lack  of  shipping 
facilities  partly  accounts  for  the  decrease. 

In  1914  the  Macedonian  tobacco  crop  was  below  normal  in  quantity, 
amounting  to  about  22,050,000  pounds,  and  the  quality,  in  general, 
was  inferior.     Prices  were  lower  than  usual,  averaging  10  piasters 
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per  oke  ($0,249  per  pound)  paid  to  the  planter.  Practically  all  of 
the  crop  was  bought  up  by  merchants  and  speculators  during  the 
season.  Since  October,  owing  to  heavy  losses  occasioned  by  the  sink- 
ing of  several  vessels  carrying  stock  abroad,  there  was  unusual 
activity  on  this  market,  buyers  and  merchants  taking  much  more 
than  their  accustomed  quantities.  In  this  respect  the  largest  buyer 
was  the  Italian  Government  Monopoly,  which  purchased  upward  of 
some  4,410,000  pounds,  principally  of  the  lower  qualities,  while 
American  concerns  took  practically  the  whole  of  the  medium  and 
better  qualities. 

The  1915  crop,  which  was  only  medium  in  quality,  amounted  to 
about  20,000,000  pounds,  most  of  which  has  been  sold.  Prices  were 
above  normal  and  averaged  to  planters  about  24  piasters  gold  per  oke 
($0,377  per  pound). 

Exports  of  Opium. 

The  trade  of  this  consular  district  with  the  United  States  in  crude 
opium  ranks  second  in  point  of  value.  The  1915  production  of  this 
commodity,  in  cases  varying  from  150  to  160  pounds  each,  in  Asia 
Minor  amounted  to  approximately  4,000  cases;  in  Siberia  to  1,500; 
in  Bulgaria  to  225;  and  in  Greece  to  80  cases.  The  normal  produc- 
tion of  crude  opium  by  these  countries  is  placed  at  6,800  cases.  The 
shortage  during  the  past  year  is  attributed  to  war  causes  and  to  heavy 
rains  during  May  and  June. 

During  1915  Saloniki  acquired  an  unprecedented  importance  in  the 
international  opium  market.  This  was  due  to  the  blockade  of  the 
Turkish  coast  and  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Anglo-French  fleet 
to  prevent  trade  in  merchandise  of  "  enemy  country  origin."  The 
export  of  Turkish  opium  was  made  impossible  except  under  a  special 
license  from  the  British  Government.  After  Bulgaria  became  a 
belligerent  (Oct.  14,  1915)  the  export  of  its  products  was  placed 
by  the  Entente  under  the  same  restrictions  as  those  of  other  "  enemy 
countries."  After  the  occupation  of  Serbia  by  the  Central  Powers 
the  Entente  regulations  affecting  exports  and  imports  of  the  Central 
Powers  were  applied  to  occupied  Serbia.  Greece  alone  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ship  freely,  but  its  supply,  which  comes  from  Greek  Mace- 
donia, was  soon  exhausted. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  participation  of  Bulgaria  in  the  European 
conflict  prices  of  crude  opium  were  fairly  normal  in  Saloniki,  New 
York  and  London  prices  being  somewhat  higher  than  normal,  as 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  per  pound  on  a  11  per  cent  mor- 
phine basis: 


Date. 

New 
York. 

London. 

87.00 
7.15 
8.25 
10.00 
11.00 

S5.60 

Aug.  28 

5.84 

Oct.  9 

6.57 

Nov.  8 

7.78 

Nov.  20 

8.15 

England  imported  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  production  of 
crude  opium  and  appears  to  be  fairly  well  stocked.  The  Central 
Powers  are  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  stock  of 
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druggist's  opium,  embodying  part  of  the  1914  Turkish  crop  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  1915  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  Serbian  crops. 

According  to  the  declared  export  return  of  this  consulate,  50,056 
pounds  of  crude  opium,  valued  at  $268,329,  were  shipped  from 
Saloniki  to  the  United  States  during  1915,  161,849  pounds  valued  at 
$873,907  in  1914. 

The  Cccoon  Industry. 

The  Saloniki  cocoon  market  receives  raw  material  from  both  Greek 
and  Serbian  Macedonia.  The  1915  cocoon  harvest,  when  dried  and 
ready  for  unwinding,  amounted  to  about  5,000  bales  of  50  kilos 
each  (approximately  550,000  pounds),  while  the  harvest  for  1914 
was  8,000  bales  (about  880,000  pounds).  Both  of  these  crops  were 
below  the  normal  production  of  Macedonia,  which  is  nearly  1,400,000 
pounds. 

According  to  statistics  obtained  from  the  local  customhouse. 
767,522  pounds  of  cocoons  were  exported  to  the  Italian  markets, 
while  only  15,578  pounds  were  shipped  to  Marseille.  These  exports 
include  some  cocoons  stored  from  the  1914  crop. 

Local  exporters  state  that  before  August  1,  1914,  their  product 
sold  on  the  Milan  market  for  11.50  francs  Paris  per  kilo  ($1,007 
per  pound)  for  the  first  quality — that  which  produces  one  pound 
of  silk  for  every  four  pounds  of  cocoon.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
European  war  and  its  effect  on  the  market  for  luxuries,  Milan  prices 
fell  to  8  francs  per  kilo  ($0,700  per  pound).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1915  harvest,  Milan  prices  were  quoted  at  9  lire  per  kilo  ($0,788 
per  pound)  and  later  on,  as  a  result  of  the  crop  shortage  and  the 
lower  value  of  Italian  currency,  the  price  rose  to  21  lire  per  kilo. 

The  Hellenic  Government  has  evinced  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cocoon  industry  and  some  time  ago,  provided  the  local 
agricultural  school,  with  a  three  months'  course  for  the  study  of 
silk-worm  culture.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  pioneer  institute  for  the  study  of  silk-worm  culture  in  Mace- 
donia, is  the  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  an 
American  missionary  school  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

More    detailed    information   Concerning   the   cocoon    industry    in 
Greek  Macedonia  can  be  obtained  from  Supplement  to  Commerce 
Reports  No.  7b  of  June  22,  1915. 
Opportunities  for  Extending  American  Trade. 

The  great  difficulties  which  affected  American  trade  during  the 
past  .year  were  insufficiency  of  transportation  facilities,  excessive 
freight  rates,  the  nondelivery  of  cables,  and  disorganized  banking 
facilities. 

Under  normal  conditions,  European  terms  of  sale  are  generally 
more  favorable  as  regards  credit  than  those  of  American  firms. 
However,  price  and  quality  are  more  important  factors  than  credit. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  long  credit  is  not  given  without 
making  provision  for  interest  and  a  percentage  for  possible  loss.  It 
is  difficult  for  American  firms,  who  have  no  representatives  in  the 
Balkans,  to  ascertain  the  financial  standing  of  local  firms,  as  no  com- 
mercial rating  agencies  have  branches  in  Saloniki.     It  is  believed, 
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however,  that  local  banks  would  answer  credit  inquiries  from  Ameri- 
can banks  more  readily  and  completely  than  inquiries  coming  directly 
from  American  manufacturers  or  exporters.  As  of  possible  interest 
in  this  connection,  the  names  of  the  following  local  banks  are  sub- 
mitted: Banque  d'Orient,  Banque  Nationale  de  Grece,  Banque  Im- 
perial Ottoman,  Banque  de  Salonique,  Banque  d'Athenes,  and 
Banque  de  Commerce  et  de  Depots. 
Imports  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 

During  1915  the  local  demand  for  flour  and  wheat  exceeded  that 
of  all  other  products.  Greek  Macedonia  is  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  for  90  per  cent  of  its  flour.  Roumania,  Russia,  Bulgaria, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  under  normal  conditions,  have  sup- 
plied this  market  with  that  commodity.  The  American  market  in 
1915  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  local  demand.  The  Hellenic 
Government  requisitioned  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  on  its 
arrival  at  Piraeus,  which  had  the  effect  of  materially  reducing  import 
operations  on  private  account.  The  National  Bank  of  Greece  made 
large  imports  of  wheat  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  flour.  The  local 
imports  of  flour  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  25,000,000  pounds 
from  the  United  States,  1,960,000  pounds  from  Egypt,  910,000  pounds 
from  England,  and  3,528,000  pounds  from  Old  Greece.  These  figures 
do  not  cover  imports  effected  on  the  account  of  the  Hellenic  Govern- 
ment or  flour  imported  directly  for  the  use  of  the  Entente  armies. 

The  price  of  flour  c.  i.  f.  Saloniki  during  the  past  year  varied 
from  $3.15  to  $3.70  per  100  pounds,  according  to  quality  and  market 
fluctuations.  American  flour  cost  about  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
European  product,  the  difference  being  attributed  to  higher  freight 
rates. 

The  importation  of  wheat  during  1915  is  placed  at  27,381  tons 
from  the  United  States,  1,000  tons  from  Bulgaria,  and  about  50 
tons  from  Egypt. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  local  importers,  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  canned  and  preserved  foods  during  1915  amounted  to 
more  than  $5,000,000.  Large  portions  of  these  imports  were  des- 
tined for  Serbia,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try during  the  last  three  months  of  the  past  year,  delivery  was  im- 
possible and  large. quantities  of  the  Serbian  goods  were  purchased 
by  Saloniki  merchants  and  sold  locally. 

Local  Consumption  of  Coffee  and  Sugar. 

Local  customhouse  receipts  show  that  2,432,519  pounds  of  coffee 
were  imported  into  Saloniki  during  the  past  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  25,67G  pounds  imported  from  Turkey,  the  remainder  of 
the  coffee  was  of  Brazilian  origin,  but  reexported  to  Saloniki  from 
other  countries  as  follows:  2,333,456  pounds  from  France,  38,123 
pounds  from  Italy,  and  35,264  pounds  from  the  United  States.  On 
May  1,  1916,  about  70,000  pounds  of  the  coffee  imported  during  the 
past  year  were  still  on  hand.  Prices  during  1915  ranged  from  $10.20 
to  $13.50  per  100  pounds. 

There  were  18,010,994  pounds  of  sugar  imported  at  this  port  for 
local  consumption  during  1915,  of  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 625,526  pounds.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1915  large 
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sugar  imports  were  unloaded  upon  the  Saloniki  market  from  Trieste, 
Austria,  in  anticipation  of  a  blockade  of  that  port  by  the  Entente 
fleet.  This  influx  of  sugar  caused  prices  to  range  from  $3.30  to 
$3.95  per  100  pounds.  When  the  Entente  blockade  rendered  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  from  Trieste  impossible,  local  prices  gradually 
advanced  until  they  reached  $8.77  per  100  pounds. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  received  here  was  reexported 
to  Serbia.  Some  250  to  300  tons  of  American  sugar,  intended  for 
the  Serbian  market,  accumulated  in  Saloniki  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1915,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  communication  with  Serbia. 
This  sugar  was  taken  from  the  Serbian  transit  warehouses  and  en- 
tered at  Saloniki  for  local  consumption.  The  large  quantity  of  sugar 
thus  placed  on  the  local  market  brought  the  price  of  sugar  down 
to  $6.25  per  100  pounds. 

Demand  for  Hardware  and  Textiles. 

During  1915  important  quantities  of  wire  and  tin  plate  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  General  hardware  imports  have 
been  of  little  importance.  However,  stocks  have  now  been  exhausted 
in  consequence  of  purchases  made  by  the  Entente  military  forces  in 
this  region.  New  supplies  are  required  in  which  American  products 
might  liberally  participate. 

Many  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States  for  galvanized 
iron  wares,  wire,  sheet  iron,  iron  bars,  builders'  hardware,  cutlery, 
etc.  American  trade  in  hardware  is  expected  to  increase  materially 
as  soon  as  postal,  telegraphic,  and  transportation  facilities  improve. 

The  trade  in  textiles  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1915  was 
active  owing  to  the  heavy  demand  of  certain  Balkan  States.  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  were  the  only 
exporting  countries.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  placed  certain  textiles  on  the  embargo  list.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  consisted  of  0,000  bales  of  gray  sheet- 
ings and  drills  of  1,000  yards  to  the  bale. 
Imports  from  all  Countries. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  Saloniki  during  1915,  not  in- 
cluding those  for  the  Entente  armies  in  Greek  Macedonia  or  the  im- 
ports of  the  Hellenic  Government : 


Articles. 


Tons. 


Articles. 


Tons. 


Agricultural  products  of  edible  nature... 

Animal  and  dairy  products 

Fisli  and  fish  products 

Confections 

Edible  and  industrial  oils 

Spirits 

Agricultural  products  for  industrial  pur- 
poses  

Forest  products 

Hoots,  plants,  and  seeds 

Pharmaceutical  and  chemical  products. 

Vegetable  dyes,  etc 

Machinery  in  general 

Metals  and  minerals,  manufactured 

Metals  and  minerals,  wrought  and  crude 


56, 419 

451 

468 

9,383 

1.084 

79 

S20 

79 

1,343 

7.150 

393 

238 

13, 428 

095 


Manufactures  of  steel,  lead,  copper,  zinc 
tin,  and  bronze 

Manufactures  of  precious  and  semipre 
cious  metals 

Leather,  sole  and  upper 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

( "ot  t  on  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Linen,  hemp,  etc 

Silk  goods 

Miscellaneous  textiles 

Musical  and  scientific  instruments 

Paper,  stationery,  prints,  etc 

Earthen,  stone,  glass,  and  china  wares.. 

Miscellaneous  articles 


20,  865 


36 

1,891 

138 

14 

17 

ei2 

2 

1,595 

505 

110 
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Principal  Imports  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  list  are  shown  the  principal  imports  into  Saloniki 
from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1915 : 


Articles. 

Pounds. 

Articles. 

Pounds. 

1,542 

1,731 

304, 492 

137, 2J1 

25, 040, 754 

64,981 

1,418 

54, 768, 787 

379,341) 

35, 264 

375, 074 

29,336 

025, 526 

10, 587 

2,817 

128, 028 

1,702 

4,094 

12,406,942 

694,258 

3,SSJ 

201,609 

1,356 

0, 195 

91,415 

8,08'J,500 

3,045 

5,281 

1,914 

88,798 

19, 102 

3,175 

Tapioca,  arrowroot,  mustard,  etc 

Wheat 

15,591 

1,116 

370, 213 

Oofiee 

10, 198 

4,901 

2, 115 

Sugar 

5,1.25 

5,783 

Pitch 

4, 548 

101,053 

5,978 

33,397 

4,371 

3,056 

2,343 

Wire,  iron  and  steel,  for  all  purposes  . . . 

Pumps,  metal,  agricultural  and  indus- 

30,078 

2,622 

a  1,023 

6  1,312 

Naphtha 

a  Number. 


t>  Dozen  packs. 


The  trade  of  this  consular  district  with  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1915  registers  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter.  This 
fact  is  most  unusual,  as  the  United  States  has  always  figured  as  a 
debtor  to  this  district.  There  was  little  or  no  competition  during 
1915,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  of  a  variety  and  quantity  hitherto  unknown. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular 
district  of  Saloniki  during  the  calendar  year  1915,  according  to 
certified  invoices,  was  $3,467,782,  against  $7,447,312  in  1914,  or  a 
decrease  of  $3,979,529.  There  were  no  shipments  to  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  or  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  large  decrease  is  accounted  for  in  filler  leaf  tobacco.  The 
export  of  this  item  alone  is  $3,733,705  less  than  during  1914  and  was 
due  to  the  war. 

There  has  also  been  a  decrease  in  the  export  of  opium,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  of  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  origin.  Exports  of  skins 
increased  $296,577  over  the  previous  year,  mainly  due  to  large  sales 
from  Serbia  to  Saloniki  exporters. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  declared  exports  from 
the  Saloniki  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1915,  and  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  year: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

$S73,907 

$268,329 

4,447 

760 

1,752 

5,448 
11,772 

2,466 

77 

S99 
899 

Seeds: 

S992 

3,998 

183 

$1,019 

Millet 

220 
320 

609 

Skins,  raw,  dry: 

Fox 

14,969 
168,601 

Goat       

95,118 

28, 547 

12, 730 

Kid 

3,250 

656 

22,595 

6, 396, 588 

69 
4,030 

1,840 

1,410 
6,242 
3,347 

130, 596 

15, 287 

76,(110 

Fur,  dressed: 

Fox 

Tobacco,  filler,  unstemmed . . 
Vegetables: 

Chick-peas,  shelled 

682, 883 

667 
131 

137 

2,666 
399 

2,882 

Wool: 

2,084 

Fox 

39,9X5 
21,210 

547 

1,337 

Total 

7,447,312 

3, 407, 782 

Prices  of  Articles  Exported  to  the  United  States. 

Below  is  given  the  average  cost  per  unit  of  each  article  exported 
to  the  United  States.  (This  statement  has  been  computed  from  the 
declared  exports  by  dividing  the  values  by  the  units  of  quantity.) 
With  few  exceptions,  the  average  price  is  on  a  basis  of  f.  o.  b.  vessel 
at  Saloniki.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the  exception  of 
poppy  seed  and  wool,  there  was  little  or  no  advance  in  the  1915  prices. 
The  export  to  the  United  States  of  hare  skins,  amounting  to  $19,000 
in  1912  and  $8,000  in  1913,  ceased  entirely  during  the  past  two  years. 
Changes  are  expected  when  normal  conditions  return.  Products  of 
abutting  countries,  now  sold  from  Saloniki,  will  be  sold  directly  to 
the  foreign  trade  from  the  country  of  origin. 


Article. 

Average 
price, 
1914. 

Average 
price, 
1915. 

Article. 

Average 
price, 
1914. 

Average 
price, 
1915. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Opium,  crude pound. . 

$5. 39 

"o.'io' 

.32 

$5.36 

.002 

8. 08 

.30 

.23 
.16 

Seeds: 

Fennel pound. . 

Millet do 

Poppy 1  .ushel . . 

Skins,  raw,  dry: 

£0. 04 
.01 

1.90 

ft).  01 

Saffron,  crude do 

Cigarette  paper package.. 

Dairy  products: 

2.  .Mi 
1   SO 

.24 

.17 
.OS 

.  11 

Ivid do 

.54 

.46 

.28 
.28 

.83 
.33 
1.01 

.  30 

Lamb ".piece.. 

Sheep do 

Sheep pound . . 

Tobacco,   filler,    unstemmed 

do.... 

Vegetable: 

Chick-peas,   shelled 
bushel.. 

Canned,  mixed. .  .poimd . . 
Wool: 

Scoured do 

Unwashed do. . . . 

Washed do 

.52 
.51 
.16 

.03 

2.76 
.06 

.  25 
'.12 
.19 

.  50 

.66 

Fur,  dressed: 

.16 

Marmot poimd . . 

Marm  ;t piece. . 

Mink pound . . 

.24 
.91 
1.65 
.81 

.47 
1.02 
.33 
.96 

.51 

Fur,  not  dressed: 

.06 

Fox dii 

.95 

*"."i7 

Marmot do 

.24 
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